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The National Centennial Ode. 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 4, 1876. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


I—1. 


Sun of the stately Day, 
Let Asia in'o the shadow drift. 
Let Europe bask in thy ripened ray, 
And over the severing ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendor! 
Give light to the eager eves 
Of the Land that waits to behold thee rise: 
The gladness of morning len: her, 
With the triumph of noon attend her, 
And the peace of the vesper skies! 
For lo! she cometh now 
With hope on the lin and pride on the brow, 
Rtronger, and dearer, and fairer, 
To smile on the love we bear her, — 
To live, as we dreamed her and sought her, 
Liberty's latest daughter! 
Ta the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places, 
e found her traces; 
On the hillz, in the crash of woods that fall, 
We heard her call; 
When the ines of bartle broke, 
We saw her face in the fiery smoke; 
Through toil, and anguish, and desolation, 
We fol'owed, and found her 
With the grace of a virgin Nation 
a sacred zone around her! 
Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 
Far-heard through the ages, if not she? 
For the menace is dumh that defied her, 
The doubt is dead that denied her, 
And she stands acknowledged, and strong and free! 


Il.—1. 


Ah, hark! the solemn undertone 
On every wind of human story hlown, 
A large, divinely-moulded Fa‘e 
Questions the right and purpose of a State, 
An lin its plan sublime 
Our eras are the dust of Time. 
The far-off Yesterday of power 
Creeps back.with stealthy feet, 
Invades the lordship of the hour, 
And at our banquet takes the unbidden seat, 
From all unchronicled and silent ages 
Before the Future first becot the Past, 
Till His*ory dared at last, 
To write eternal words on granite pages; 
From Egypt's tawnv drift, and Assur’s mound, 
. And where uplifted white and far, 
Exrth highest yearns to meet a star. 
And Man his manhood bv the Ganges found,— 
Imperial heads, of old millenial sway, 
And still by some pale splendor crowned, 
Chill as a co light in our full-orbed day, 
In ghostly grandeur rise 
And say, through stony lips and vacant eyes: 
* Thou hast asserted freedom, power and fame, 
Declare to us thy claim!” 


I.—2, 


On the shores of a Continent cast, 
She won the inviolate soil 
By loss of heirdom of all the Past, 
And f ith in the royal right of Toil! 
She plant: d homes on the savage sod; 
Into the wilderness lonc 
She walked with fe ‘rless feet, 
In her hand the divining-rod, 
Till the veins of the mountains beat 
With fire of metal and force of stone! 
She set the speed of the river-head 
To turn the mi'ls of her bread; 
She drove her ploughshare deep 
Through the p-airie’s thousa -d-centuried sleep; 
To the South, and West, and North, 
She called Pathfinder forth, 
Her faithful and sole companion, 
Where the flushed Sierra, snowy-starred, 
Her way to the sunset barred, 
And the nameless rivers in thunder and foam 
Channelled the terrible canyon! 
Nor paused, till her uttermost home 
Was built. in the smile of a softer sky 
And the glory of beauty still to he, 
Where the haunted waves of Asia die 
On the strani of the world-wide sea! 


II.—2, 


The race, in conquering, 
Some fierce Titanic joy of conquest knows; 
Whether in veins of serf or king, 
Our ancient bioo1 beats restless in repose. 
Challenze of nature unsn'dued 
Awai:s not min’s defiant answer long; 
For hirdshi», even as wrong, 
Provokes the level-eyed. heroic mood. 
This for herself she «lid; but that which lies, 
As over earth the skies, 
Blending all forms in one benignant giow,— 
Crowned couscience, tender care, 
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Justice, that answers every bondman’s prayer, 
Freedom where faith mav Jead or thought may dare, 
The power of minds that know, 
Passion of hearts that feel, 
Purchased by blood and woe, s 
Guarded by fire and steel,— 
Hath she secured? What blazon on her shield, 
In the clear century's light 
Shines to the world revealed, 
Declaring nobler triumph, born of right? 


I.—3. 


Foreseen in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was horn of the longing of ages, 
By the truth of the noble dead 
And the faith of the living fed! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remem ered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has howed her head. 
In her form and features still 
The unhlenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor, Hucuenot grace, 
The Quaker truth »nd sweetness, 
An4 the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland, blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 
She tonk what she gave to Man; 
Justice. that knew no station, 
Relief, as soul decreed, 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed ! 
She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain; 
And gathers the chocen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed, 
Her Germany dwells hy a gentler Rhine; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 
Her France pursues some dream divine; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 
And, broad-based under all, 
Is planted Englan‘’s oaken-hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 
As e’er went worldward from the island-wall! 
Fused in her can ‘id light, 
To one strong race all races here unite. 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan. kith and clan; 
"Twas glory, once, to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory, now, to be a Man! 


II.—3. 

Bow down! 
Doff thine Znian crown! 

One hour forget 
The glory, and recall the debt: 

Make expiation, 

Of humbler mond, 
For the pride of thine exultation 

O’er peril conquered and strife subdued, 

But half the right is wrested 

When victory yields her prize, 
And half the marrow tested 

When old en:iurance dies. 
In the sight of them that love thee, 
Bow to the Greater above thee! 

He faileth not tosmite 
The idle ownership of right, 
Nor spares to sinews fresh from trial, 
And virtue schooled in long denial, 
The tests that wait for thee 

In larger perils of prosperity. 

Here, at the century’s awful shrine, 
Bow to thy fathers’ God—and thine! 


I.—4, 


Behold! she bendeth now, 
Hombiling the chaplet of her hundred years: 
There is a solemn sweetness on her brow, 

And in her eyes are sacred tears. 
Can she forget, 
In present jov, the burden of her debt, 
hen for a captive race 

She grandly staked and won 
The total promise of her power begun, 

And bared her bosom’s grace 
To the sharp wound that inly tortures yet? 

Can she forget 
The million graves her young devotion set, 

The hands that clasp above 

From either side, in sad, returning love? 
Can she forget, 
Here, where the Ruler of to-day, 

The Citizen of to-morrow, 

And equal thousands to rejoice and pray 
Beside these holy walls are met, 
Her birth-cry, mined of keenest bliss and sorrow? 
Where, on July’s immortal morn 
Held forth, the peo le saw her head 
And shouted to the world: “ The King is dead, 

But lo! the Heir ia born!” 

When fire of Youth, and sober trust of Age, 
In Farmer. Soldier, Priest and Sage, 

Arose and cast upon her 

Baptismal carments,—never robes so fair 
rince in Oldl-World air,— 
Their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor! 


IL.—4, 


Arise! Recrown thy head, 
Radiant with blessing of the Dead! 


Bear from this hallowed place 
The praver that purifies thv livs, 
The light of courage that defies eclipse, 
The rose of Man‘s new morning on thy face! 
Let no inconoclast 
Invade thy rising Pantheon of the Past, * 
To make a blank where Adams stood, 
To touch the Father’s sheathed and sacred blade, 
Spoil crowns on Jefferson and Franklin laid, 
Or — Freedom's feet the stain of Lincoln's 


Hearken, as from that haunted hall 
Their voices call: 
“ We lived and died for thee: 
We greatly dared that thou might’st be: 
So, from thy children still 
We claim denials which at last fulfil, 
And freedom yielled to preserve thee free! 
Beside clear-hearted Right 
Thatamiles at Power's uplifted rod, 
Plant Duties that requite, 
And Order that sustains, upon thy sod, 
An‘ stand in stainless might 
Above all self, and only less than God!” 


Iit.—t. 


Here may thy solemn ch7llenge end, 
All-proving Post, and each d scordance die 
doubtful angury. 
Or in one choral with the Present blend, 
And that half-heard, sweet harmony 
Of something nobler that our sons may see! 
Though poignant memories may burn 
Of davs that were, and may again return. 
When thy fleet foot O Huntress of the Woods, 
The slippery brinks of danger knew, 
And dim the eyesight crew 
That was so sure in thine old solitudes,— 
Yet stays some richer sense 
Won from the mixture of thine elements, 
To guide the vagrant scheme, 
And winnow truth from each conflicting dream! 
Yet in thy blood shall live 
Some force unspent, some essence primitive, 
To sPize the highest use of things; 
For Fate. to mould thee to her plan, 
Denied thee foo of kings, 
Withheld the udder and the orchard fruits, 
Fed thee with savage roots. 
And forced thy harsher milk from barren breasts of man ! 


Til.—2, 


0 sacred woman-form! 
Of the first People’s need and nassion wrought,— 
No thin, pale ghost of Thought, 
Rut fir as Morning an‘ as he rt’s-blool warm,— 
Wearing thy priestly tiar on Judah’s hills; 
Clear-eyed beneath Athene’s helm of gold; 
Or from Rome’s central seat 
Hearing the pulses of the continents beat 
In thunder where her legions rolled; 
Compact of high heroic hearts and wills 
Whose being circles all 
The selfish aims of men, and all fulfils; 
Thyself not free. so long as one is thrall; 
Goddess, that as a nation lives, 
And as a nation dies, 
That for her children as a man defies, 
And to her children as a mother gives,— 
ake our fresh fealty now! 
No more a chiefcainess, with wampum-zone 
And feather-cinctured brow,— 
No more a new Britannia, grown 
To spread an equal banner to the breeze, 
And lift thy trident’ o’er the double seas; 
But with unborrowed crest, 
In thine own native nore dressed,— 
The front of pure command, the unfliiching eye, thine 
own! 


IIl.—3. 


Look up, lonk forth, and on! 
There’s light in the dawning sky; 
The clouds are parting, the night is gone; 
Prepare for the work of the day! 
Faliow thy pastures lie 
And far thy shepherds stray, 
And the fields of thy vast domain 
Are waiting for purer seed 
Of knowledge, desire. and deed, 
For keener sunshine and mellower rain! 
But keep thy garments pure; 
Pluck them back, with the old disdain, 
From touch of the hands that stain! 
So shall thy strength endure. 
Transmute into good the gold of Gain, 
Compe! to beauty thy ruder powers, 
Till the bounty of coming hours 
Shall plant, on thy fields apart, 
With the oak of Toil, the rose of Art! 
Be watchful and keep us so: 
B» strong, and fear no foe; 
Be just, and the world shail know! 
With the same love love us, as we give; 
And the day sha'l never come, 
That finds us weak or dumb 
To join and smite and cry 
In the great task, for thee to die, 





And the greater task, for thee to live! 
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The Musical Water-Pest.—Offenbach, etc.” 
(From the German of A. W. AMBROS.] 

Morro: “He’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or he 
sleeps.” — Hamlet. 

* * * * While the old Auber’s sun was 
sinking to its rest, without his ceasing to pro- 
duce, there arose in Paris a German composer 
(i.e., one accidentally born in Germany), one of 
the same race with Meyerbeer, a reverse of Goe- 
the’s Antonio Montecatino, at whose cradle the 
Graces had «eppeared with gifts, though all the 
other gods seem to have kept away,—a compo- 
ser, who perhaps did not himself dream at 
first, that he was destined to become a musical 
power in the world: Jacques OFFENBACH. 

When his Orphée aux Enfers crossed the 
Rhine, one could laugh heartily, without mis- 
givings, to see Olympus stand upon its head. 
Who could help being amused when Orpheus, 
grateful to every God for ridding him of his 
Euridice, was compelled by the allegorically 
incarnate ‘‘ public opinion” to bring her back 
again out of the lower world? (Offenbach 
hardly imagined, that in Monteverde’s Orfe the 
hero was in like manner accompanied down to 
Orcus by Hope—la Speme!) But Le Mariage 
anz Lanternes showed Offenbach upon the way 
of Auber. He seems to have abandoned it 
soon enough. The bottomless corruption of 
the Second Empire was not served by Geist and 
wit alone; it craved a moral game flavor, the 
stronger, the better! Offenbach’s Comic Muse 
(or whatever we may call the capricious nature 
that inspired him) began more and more de- 
cidedly to show the grinning faun; and La 
belle Heléne finally struck the key which ever 
since has been the ruling one for Offenbach 
and for the servum pecus imitatorum who have 
compused after him. 

The Offenbach Operetta—as we must call 
the whole genre, even where he himself is not 
the composer—this so-called ‘* Operette” began 
to reign in all the theatres even in Germany; 
to rob the public of desire for, and even of capac- 
ity to relish, things not seasoned with this 
Spanish pepper; to crowd out every thing else, 
and on all operatic stages, at least in the Com- 
ic department, to maintain the monopoly, 
There is a certain plant, which, where it has 
once nestled, ineradicably and past help over- 
spreads with its green mould all the clear 
water mirrors, in which once the heavens and 
the stars were mirrored ;—it is called (in Ger- 
many) the Water-pest.t 

Offenbach in ali places has his public, which 
knows only him, and only cares to kuow him. 
Alfred Meissner once wrote words of weight: 
‘** The new industrial relations have created a 
new soviety with purely material interests, a 
society, which nothing warms, but ~ hat yields 
downright profit. Swarms of ordinary men 
have grown rich in our days, and these flatten 
down the better circles into which they have 
crept by means of their money. Such people 
fill and give the tone to the theatres, where 
only the commonest tickling of the senses, the 





insipid farce and hacknied joke have their at 
traction. Such is the explanation of Jacques | 


* Translated, for thts Journal, from: Beat Alitter 
Vows Puige), Letpatg. 174, | 
| ln Woreester'« [Metienary we fied © Deter Grane/, « 
cperces of confers a @tteh forme bede of entangied Ais 
monte on the eurface af water ~ 
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Offenbach, who has long been not the only one 
in his department, and of much that is kindred 
to him.” 

The Offenbach city proper on this side of 
the Rhine, is Vienna. In many a week of the 
year 1872, any one who stepped to the corners 
of the streets to read the theatre bills, could 
find announced for the Grand Opera some 
Mignon of Thomas; for the Burg-Theater, some 
drama of Sardou; but, for the Theatres an der 
Wien, in the Leopoldstadt, and the so-called 
Strampfer-Theater, three different Operettas by 
Offenbach. Vivat German Art ! 

The people's theatre, so unique in its way, 
for which once Raimund wrote his dramatic 
magic tales, where the witty joke and the glo- 
rious, imperishable humor of the old, merry, 
true-hearted Vienna celebrated its triumphs, 
—the old theatre in the Leopoldstadt long ago 
became metamorphosed from the old modest 
house, whilome Marinelli’s, into that snmptu- 
ous and showy edifice, the ‘* Karltheater,” and 
is an outworn tradition—although there lurked 
perhaps more good sound fun in umbrella-ma- 
ker Staberl and in sergeant Klapperl, than in 
all modern caricatures together. The peculiar 
Art temple of the Muse of Offenbach in the 
beautiful imperial city is the theatre for 
which Mozart once composed the Magic Flute, 
the Theater-an-der- Wien. 

People, who know the ground, assure us 
that the respectable citizen class of Vienna 
(and Vienna, tiiank Heaven, has such a class) 
has finally withdrawn from the everlasting 
Offenbach histories. And really one could not, 
as he looked around on the overflowing house, 
help thinking of that accusation of Meissner’s, 
The great ‘* Bérsenkrach,” as they called the 
financial catastrophe of May 1873 in Vienna, 
seems to have been the turning point in this 
too. How they sat there, before the storm 
scattered them, in long rows, the jobbers well 
known on the exchange, the millionaire sec- 
ond-hand dealers, the funguses that had shot 
up overnight out of the bog and marsh of our 
social relations, the founders and swindlers, 
the escrocs of the money market,—while their 
wives in silk and satin, laden ridiculovsly with 
ornament, costly enormous bouquets beside 
them, raised their haughty nostrils from their 
boxes! Vienna has not a single public; it has 
publics in the plural, from the best and most 
intelligent down to the worst and most de- 
praved. Where the specifically Offenbach pub- 
lic belongs, we leave it to the reader to deter- 
mine. 

In the year 1872 Offenbach brought to Vien- 
na not less than three novelties: ‘* Fantasio,”’ 
‘*La Boule de Neige,” and *‘‘ Le Corsaire 
Noir.” 

Among these works, the most significant, if 
one may speak here of significance,—at all 
events the most pleasing and of most value 
musically speaking, is Funtasio, Offenbach 
himself conducted the first performance, —evi- 
dently in the best hamor, for which indeed he 


| hal every reason. 


A composer, who has the satisfaction every 
day, at the street corners of a great and famous 
musical capital, of reading in colossal letters 
on the bills of those three different theatres the 
titles of his newest operatic works, who then 





in the evening, can listen to an excellent per- 
formance of one of the three works in one of 
the three theatres, nay, can even conduct the 
performance himself: and whom the houses, 
every seat sold, overwhelm with their enthusi- 
astic plaudits,—such a composer has at least 
no cause to chime in with the old complaint of 
genius unrecognized, ‘‘kept back” and ‘*not 
appreciated.” The striking affinity between 
the two great capitals of middle Europe, Paris 
and Vienna, is often enough harped upon; we 
might add that it is precisely these two cities 
in which Offenbach i person seeks and finds 
his triumphs. But Paris begins already to be 
a little discontented with her musical adopted 
son; it is well known that the success of Le 
Roi Carotte, inspite of the splendor with which 
it was put upon the stage, was buta very doubt- 
ful one; and a Paris correspondent of the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung passed this severe 
judgment on it: ‘* The Egyptian plague of the 
last decade was the Muse of Sardou and of Of- 
fenbach, was that censual depravation of taste 
by which vulgarity has become classic in the 
theatre.” 

If Offenbach could pass for the musical em- 
bodiment of the Parisian light-heartedness dur- 
ing the second Empire, it would be comprehen- 
sible that, after the downfall of the Empire, 
his star also should begin to pale. But the pe- 
culiar good and evil there is in him, is not se easy 
of description as it might appear: reject him 
altogether, grant him nothing, and there is 
nothing gained by that. Offenbach in his mu- 
sic is often truly brilliant, often piquant and 
bubbling, often amiable, and has a genuine 
French grace of tournure; but on the other 
hand he is also often enough flighty, empty, 
light and wanton even to frivolity and loose- 
ness. With him we are never sure; now, asa 
fine talent, he delights us with some ‘really 
charming melody, depicts some burlesque sit- 
uation with an irresistible comic power, lets 
some bold, original conceit flash out, to sur- 
prise and dazzle us; but in the next moment 
he descends to merest jingle, or to a question- 
ably over nice and artificial manner. We are 
never sure, that after really fine moments we 
shall not be suddenly annoyed by some sort of 
an ordinary galopade melody, or by a piece of 
music, which is no music, or by movements 
which by their outward and obstreperous vi- 
vacity but poorly hide their inward nothing- 
ness and hollowness. Offenbach speculates, 
and with success, upon the peculiarities of our 
time, but not upon the best and most commend- 
able peculiarities, That luxury and lavish 
waste of means, which cannot be called tran- 
quillizing symptoms of a period of Art, with 
him are characteristic. If—to give a definite 
example—Mozart (whom we have no wish to 
bring into any parallel with Offenbach!) in 
his Figaro contents himself with a single Cher- 
ubino, and invests this form with an indesenb- 
able charm of pocsy, Offenbach, hand in hand 
with his librettist, brings upon the stage whole 
choirs of Cherubinos, whole choirs of pages, 
where the female chorus must disguise them- 
selves in tricot and velvet jackets, as in the 
Princesse de Trebisonde, or in FPantasio; and in 
the last opera the principal and tithe role again 
is an intensified page's part. In hie orchestra 
thon also Offenbach never disdains to use the 
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most super-refined combinations of sound, the 
overstrained and far-fetched ways of the most 
modern French orchestra, the ‘‘prickly” passag- 
es, the enquettish agaceries. Listen, for example, 
to the instrumental prelude of Fantasio. The 
musical texture.is as loose as possible, the 
meaning of the single motives is just nothing: 
but instead of this we have piquant little twee- 
dle-deeing of the violins, piquant little chit- 
chat of the wind instruments in abundance; 
right after places simple to monotony, on pur 
pose, suddenly comes a swarm of tones like 
ants; sighing and dying pianissimos, which 
the accidental cough of a neighbor would ren- 
der inaudible, are followed by ear-splitting 
explosions. 


Meanwhile we often meet in the course of. 


Fantasio quite charming mixtures of colors; 
the horn, the clarinet sing in the sweetest 
tones; the violins play round them in graceful 
motion; and even the common drum is once 
(in an aria of the Prince of Mantua) successfully 
employed for a comical effect; its crescendo roll 
ushers in admirably the fearful rimforzatos, 
with which the noble prince, in the course of 
his aria, repeatedly startles the ear of the 
listening princess. This and other analogous 
pieces show whére Offenbach’s original tenden- 
cy and value lie,—in burlesque musical come- 
dy, in musical caricature,—a caricature which, 
often enough, is hardly better than a nonsensi- 
cal exaggeration, a hideous distortion, or any 
buffoonery (such as a droll fagotto accent); 
but elsewhere also a musical caricature which 
shows spirit, wit, and even grace, in spite of 
the fact that it is caricature. In this sort of 
comical production the French are masters 
(recall, for example, the outlines of Grandville, 
the well known. busts of Dantan, etc., etc.,) 
and Offenbach has learned it of them for mu- 
sic. This decided and not to be altogether 
underrated talent, which Offenbach brought 
with him from his home, and which he devel 
oped in just the fittest place, to-wit Paris, led 
him also to proceed with a right insight in the 
choice of his texts, treading the path on which 
this talent could most brilliantly assert itself. 

In comparison with the mad figures capering 
about in *‘ Blue-Beard,” in the ‘‘ Grand Duch- 
ess of Gerolsteia,” in the ‘‘ Princess of Trebi- 
zond,” Rossini’s Doctor Bartolo is a second 
Cato. In this mad, merry worid of caricature, 
this unchecked carnival of fun, we may shake 
our heads ever so seriously at times, but we 
cannot help feeling cheertully excited, and the 
complaint we would fain raise is smothered in 
the inextinguishable laughter into which we 
break out against our will. So then, after all, 
these comical vaudevilles have their signiti- 
cance in the history of musical art, which is by 
no means saying that it is classical music and 
of lasting worth. Offenbach is an original, and 
if not precisely laudable and exemplary, yet a 
remarkable phenomenon in its way. But from 
his imitators, who are already beginning to 
pop up here and there, may Heaven preserve 
us! They have copied not the style, but the 
deformities of their model. We have no desire 
to see the noble art of music run to waste in 
boundless triviality, in utter shallowness and 
dreary dissipation. 

Offenbach, by the peculiar direction of his 
talent, has moved by preference ia the sphere 
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of parody, and, judging from his receptien with 
the public, with success,—alwa/;s of course 
working in good mutual understanding with 
the authors of his texts. The deities of the 
ancient world (Orpheus), the hero world of 
Homer (Heléne), the Arcadian shepherd world 
(Daphnis and Chloe), the medieval romance 
(Genevieve de Brabant), the popular legend 
(Blucheard), even the specifically Venetian ro- 
mance (Bri-lge of Sighs), all had to submit to be 
brought before the mirror of caricature and gr n 
at us with comical grimaces. The matter is 
not so innocent and unobjectionable as it ap- 
pears. All subjects, of which artists have here 
tofore availed themselves, in which they have 
sought their ideals, are here brought to the 
reductio ad absurdum; it is as if Mephisto 
mockingly smiled at us in the elegant mask of 
a **modern man,” and asked us: whether all 
the rubbish of the Antique and the Romantic 
is, after all, worth anything. Dante’s Divina 
Commedia Offenbach has not yet parodied, but 
who knows what may happen? And then what 
will be left, when such a tadula rasa has been 
made? The jubilant Cancan, flinging up its 
heels with shouts to heaven, to which others 
lift their arms in reverence ;—or, it may be, as 
the last residuum, the final ‘‘ positif,” La Vie 
Parisienne, which in fact Offenbach has also 


composed! 
[Te be Continued.]} 
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The Boston Art Museum. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE COMPLETED WING. 





(From the Daily Advertiser, July 4.] 

One of the most significant of the events which mark 
the constant development of public appreciation of the 
fine arts in this community was the formal opening of 
the Museum of Fine Arte,in the completed wing of the 
building yesterday noon. The exercises were simple and 
appropriate, con-isting so'ely of bmef speeches by the 
Hon. Martin Brimmer, his honor Mayor Cobb, Dr. Sam- 
uel Eliot and C. C. Perkins, esq. There was present a 
small company of la lies and gentlemen numbering not 
more than two hundred, who both before and after the 
speeches examined the collections and the interior with 
apparent interest. In the remarks printed in full below 
will be found a complete history of the institution, and 
a full description of the collections assembled. The ex- 
terior is unique in the architecture of the city, and is 
constructed mainly of brick with terra-cotta ornaments, 
the latter being used as a building material for the first 
time in this country. The ornamentation is quite pro- 
fuse and prominent. The most noticeable piece of terra- 
cotta is a lirge bas-relief representing the genius of 
Art, and the heads of the celebrated artists and patrons 
of art in high-relief occupy rondels between the win- 
dows. The whole building, of which the wing already 
finished is only one-seveuth, is on the plan of a double 
hollow square, 300 feet long by 210 wide, with two court 
yards 55 by 86 feet in area. The rooms now ready for 
use are a series of basement apartments for the curator, 
janitor, committees and other purposes; a large room 
for the sculp.ures on the first tloor; the picture-gallery ; 
a room for the bronzes, textiles and porcelains, for the 
Lawreuce collection and for the Gray collection of en- 


‘gravings. The cast-reom is painted a very light gray, 


an l is lighted from the «ide. The color of the terra- 
cotta on the exterior is very nearly repeated in the tone 
of the walls of the staircase hall and the picture-gallery, 
and the | ght seems everywhere good, and especially in 
the picture-galiery, where there is a deuble skylight 
Ventilation in this room is seeured by perferated orna- 
mentation, which communicates with an air apace above 
and again with the exterior through the upper windows. 
The collection» are arranged with care and fill the build- 
ing well. One of the of j-ct« of the Moseum, as stated in 
the “ Act of Incorporation,” ls “te provide opportunt- 
ties an | means for giving inetraction in drawia.:, patut- 
ing, mn tetling and designing, with their tadu-triel ap- 
Plications, through lectures practionl echooles and a 
*@ otal library, and of affe ing ine fection th the fue 
arte” The tructere heye \o obtain eatentiptivns te en 
alte them t carry Get | eee wepe tent prejeets. Ad 





mission to the museum will be free on Saturday, and on 
other days the admission will be twenty-five cents. 


THE PROCEEDINGS, 


The company was called to order at noon. The first 
speaker was the Hon. Martin Brimmer, who spoke as 
follows :— 


REMARKS OF THE HON, MARTIN BRIMMER, 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—In behalf of the trustees of 
the Museum I welcome you to its rooms. I congratulate 
you that Boston has, at last. a building devoted to the 
fine arts—a building mainly incomplete, and very far 
from ailequate in size,—but, we trust, well adapted to 
its purposes, and filled with works interesting and in- 
structive. 

Let me recall to youin a few words the orig'n and his- 
tory ofthis undertaking In 1869 the late Colonel T. B. 
Lawrence left to the Boston Atheneum a valuable col- 
lection of armory and arms, which he had long been en- 
gage lin obtaining: but the Atheneum had no meansto 
exhibit it in a suitable way, and Mr. Lawrence offered 
the sum of $25 009 towards the erection of the building 
fr that pnrpose. At the same time, the American So- 
cial Science Association was considering the means of 
obtaining for Boston a collection of plaster casts of the 
best sculptors. It was proposed to combine the two 
plans, and soon the scheme of establishing a museum of 
larger proportions was put forward, and met with such 
favor that it was determined to undertake it. The 
Athenzum, cramped for want of room, readily offered 
the use of its collections; Harvard College, the possess- 
or of acollection of engravings made by the late Fran- 
cis C. Gray. welcomed the opportunity to make them 
more accessible to the public; the trustees of the pub- 
lie library an:l the Ins:itute of Technolozy promised 
their co-operation. A chirter was obtaine | from the 
legislature, and a board of trustees organized under it. 
‘rhe first need of the new corporation -that of land to 
be built uvon —hid been already proviled for. By the 
exertions of afew gentl*men who anticipated the fu- 
ture want, the 8 >4ton Waiter Power Com pany had been 
inluced to convey to the city of Boston this piece of 
ground to be used for an institute of fine arts, and the 
city council of Boston, having confidence in the permo- 
nence ani the usefuiness of the propose museum, 
— the lan‘l to the t ustees upen condition that it 
2 appropriated for the pu lic interest. After an open 
competition an‘ careful consideration, the trustees se 
lected ) ewes for the buil ling, prepare! by Messrs. Stur- 
vis and Brigham; an appeal was invde to the public for 
funds, which was generously respon‘led to, an‘l within a 
year from ‘he organization or a little more than a year 
from the organization of the museum, about $250,000 had 
been subscribed. It was hoped that this sum would be 
considerably increaxed, but some unfor unate events 
succeeding each other, the Chicago fire, which turned 
the liberality of the public in that direction, and later 
the Bu ston fire and the ee pe ne depression in busi- 
ness, preven el a renewal of the effort. The size of thot 
portion of the buil ling which it was proposed to erect 
at first had to be curtailed, an‘ some delay was incurred 
in filling this part of it. In ovening it to the public now 
we are painfully reminded of the loss by the great fire 
of the Lawrence arms, which we hoped would be its 
most striking ornament ut still there is very much we 
can congratulate ourselves on posses ing. Besiles the 
Atheneum collection :nd the Gray enzravings we have 
a collection of Egyptian a given by Mr. Way, 
and the pictures bequeathed by Mr. Sumner. With the 
proceeds of the sale of a portion of thexe which was 
wisely provided for by Mr Sumner, an excellent collec- 
tion of caxts ha- been hought. These, with many other 
gifts and purchases of value, enable us to offer to the 
public an exhibition which we trust you will not find 
unworthy. We cannot. of course, compare this collec- 
tion with those impor'ant museums of Europe, but we 
may remark that tho<e too had a beginning and some 
of them a le-s promising beginning than ours, 

Our needs are obvious, We need funds to complete 
the who e front of the building, which would require 
not a very formidable sum: we need funds to add to the 
col'ections in many of the dep»rtments. The<e are our 
most pressing want<. but we hope some day that the mu- 
seum will have an endowment which will allow its doors 
to be open to the public free of char e, not one day on- 
lv, | ut on every doy of the week, and we have the fullest 
confilence that this communi'y, alive to the valne of a 
great collection of art, will generously provide for the 
ropid growth and for the free use of this museum. 

dies and genticmen,—Our greatest benefactor is the 
city of Boston, Lam sure you will be gad to hear from 
ita chief mogis'rate worls of welcome and of encovrage- 
ment, Allow me to present His Honor Mayor Cobb. 
[Applause.} 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR COBB, 


Mr, President ;—Loongratulate youn and your asseri- 
ates, the trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, on having 
arrived at such a stage in your no! le enterprise, that you 
are prepared to rece.ve us in ‘his beautiful structure, 
with your art treasures around and before we, and rearly 
to be exhi! ited to the whole public. The city has done 
all that coul | perhans be properly expected of it, as a 
corporation, in provi ling the land end putting its sur- 
roundings in order, The rest has all been done tw the 
wever fling muntficence of her private citivens Tt ts 
8 aplendid beginwing - for [ enppese you reg ri tt as 
only the beginning  f an tnetl atten which | hawe no 
fowls te te become (he p tbe am i the leligtht «f our eity 
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of that which is intended to stand here; and your collec- 
tions, already copious and beautiful, are but an earnest 
of what you expect the coming years to show. 

It is the nature of such an institution to grow. In an 
Appreciative community, which we flatter ourselves ours 
Is, it cannot fail to giow rapidly and luxuriantly. It 
will furnish the needful inspiration and guidance to the 
artistic genius which is sure to appear here and there 
among the multitudes of a larze city, and which needs 
but the fitting influence to secure its development and 
open its path to fame and fortune. 

It will be a favorite resort of the cultured few who 
find a supreme delight in the finer creations of art. And. 
whai is most important, all classes of our people will 
derive benefit and pleasure from barely looking upon 
objects that appeal te the sense of the beautiful. Even 
the least favored and least cultivated of persons cannot 
fail to derive some refining and elevating influences from 
the sight of beautiful things. Beauty no less than wis- 
dom has an educating and uplifting power. We may 
well regard this museum, together with our public 
library, as the crown of our educational system. [Ap- 
plause}. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot was the next speaker. The text of 
his address was the value of the museum as a means of 
education. 

ADDRESS BY DR. SAMUEL ELIOT, 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen :—I am glad that 
his honor the mayor, in the remarks which he has made 
at the opening of this institution, should speak of it as 
the crown of our educational systems. The value and 
the importance of this museum are not to be measured 
by that one word ‘‘museum.” Every museum, every 
museum of fine arts particularly, is not only a museum, 
but a school,—a school in which some of the best and 
noblest faculties of our nature find their daily, their 
yearly. their constant claim. Insuch a building as this, 
surrounded by these objects, so much beauty in them- 
selves, 80 much beauty in their associations, we find the 
power to attract, which must always be the first power in 
every means of education. Here we have not only outward 
form and outward beauty to win our minds and hearts» 
but we have what lies beneath, the inward feeling, the 
depth of expression, the aspiration of all that is noble 
and true which have animated these brushes and the 
chisels, represented by the cas‘s below, in long gone 
generations. We come into such a presence as this, and 
there is something which draws out from every respon- 
sive fibre of our nature a longing, a love and a delight 
which it would be vain for me to attempt to express; 
and it is not only power to attract that will make this 
institution forever, as I trust, memorable among the 
educational institutions of Boston; it is the power to 
hold after the attraction has once been felt. Here are 
forms which have proved their power for hundreds, 
some of them for thousnds of years. Here are truths 
expressed in form, outline, color, which have been 
proved capable of moulding the minds and purposes of 

eneration after generation; and here they speak to us, 

ere they speak to our children. When the poet Rogers 
went to the monastery of Padua and saw on the wall be- 
fore him a painting representing ‘The Last Supper,” 
he looked up to it and asked of the monk who accom- 
panied him into the room something of its story, and the 
monk, after he had told him what the picture was said, 
“Thirty or forty years I have been an inmate of this 
monastery, and from that wall these figures have looked 
down upon me and upon my brethren. Most of them 
are gone; thoxe whom I knew here when I first came 
are now in another world; these remain the same. and I 
have thought again and again as I looked upon their un- 
changing presence and felt what they have to tell me 
how they all bid me live. Ihave felt that we are the 
shadows that pass away.’’ These forms here. and those 
that are scattered all about this building, and those 
which will be multiplied here after this building is com- 
p eed, they will be the realities. and we who have begun 
this enterprise, and they who take it up and carry it 
forward, will be the shadows that pass away. Let us 
make the most of this great educational power; let us 
cherish it and use it and extend it until the Museum of 
Fine Arts shall be even more than any single school, 
more than any single univeisity even to this city and to 
the whole Commonwealth, because in it are kindred re- 
sources and gifts of so many years. [Applause.] 


Mr. Charles C. Perkins, who was introduced as one of 
the earliest promoters of the museum, then spoke as 
follows:— 

REMARKS OF CHARLES ©. PERKINS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The president of the board of 
trustees of this Boston Museum of Fine Arts has deput- 
ed me as its honorary director to declare it open from 
this day forth, and to bid you and all future comers wel- 
come. Itis with no slight feeling of pleasure that I now 
discharge this duty; nor is it without a more than ordi- 
nary amount of emotion, for the day of fulfilment has 
come after many days of hope, and it is a dxy which,’as 
marking an epoch in the partial accomplishment of a 
great enterprise in which my interest has been deep, has 
brought more to pass than could reasonably have been 
anticipated by those of us who started it six years ago. 

That the opening of the new museum building shoul 1 
take place in the Centennial year, and that the public 
should be first admitted to iton the 4th of July of that 
year, seems to me ominous of success and singularly 





appropriate, for it is, to some extent, a national event. 
It may be called so if considered in its possible influen- 
ces for good upon people of all classes and professions, 
and especially may it be called so in this country, where 
we have had as yet but scant opportunity to feel the in- 
fluences which radiate from fine collections of works of 
art. This museum is a piace dedicated to the enjoy- 
ment and profitable instruction of all who enter it. Al- 
ready it contains much that is precious, much that is of 
hizh interest; and yet this building, with its contents, 
is but the sixth part of what it will be when the whole 
quadrangle is completed, with its two great courts, ca- 
pable of containing casts of colossal statues and archi- 
tectural fragments; when its picture gallery is doubled 
in size; when its schools of art are established and in 
operation ;, when, in short, it has grown to be a rival, as 
we hope it will, of the great industrial mnseums of Ken- 
sington and Vienna. If such are its probabilities, ladies 
and gentlemen, we may, without exaggeration, call the 
opening of our museum a matter of national import- 
ance, for who can tell how many from all parts of our 
great republic may here be led by gentle influences to 
aspire, and by contemplating the works of art here 
gathered together, may be taught upon them ‘‘as stairs 
to climb”’ to higher and nobler results than they would 
otherwise have attained. To this will come the‘ myriad 
sons of toil’’ for relaxation and refreshment; the arche- 
ologist to study ancient monuments and inscriptions; 
the painter to find material for the backgrounds of his 
pictures, and stuffs for the robes of his fair sitters; the 
designer to take hints for patterns from medieval bro. 
cades and Oriental enamels, and porcelain; the poet, to 
take inspiration from masterpieces of art; the musician, 
to seek fresh ideas for melodious utterance. Many men 
of many minds will come here jooking for that which 
they need, and will gratefully remember those who 
helped to create this museum. May I ask you to listen 
to me a few moments while I briefly relate the history of 
its foundation and cf its growth up to its present condi- 
tion. Six years ago next October, a few gentlemen met 
m the rooms of the Social Science Association to take 
the first steps which resulted in the foundation of anin- 
corporated institution, administered by a board of trus- 
tees composed of these prime movers in the matter, and 
of persons annually chosen to represent Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Institute of Technology, the Lowell Insti- 
tute, the Public Library and the Atheneum. 

By these happily-adopted relations we have secured 
the perpetual interest of these literary and scientific 
bodies, and have raised t. e museum upon solid founda- 
t ons which cannot be shaken. A movement was imme- 
diately set on foot to obtain subscriptions through meet- 
ings calculated to arouse the interest of public-spirited 
persons. At these meetings the importance of the un- 
dertaking was eloquently urged by many influential 
persons, some of whom are present here to-day, with a 
success which warranted active measures. Thecity gave 
us the land on which to build; plans were offered by 
many architects of repute, and those of Messrs. Sturgis 
& Brigham having been accepted, that portion of the 
se in which we are now assembled was com- 
menced. 

It was within the possibilities of any rich and liberal 
community to erect a handsome and suitable building; 
but to fill it worthily, which is a much more important 
matter, might have been impossible without a concur- 
rence of fortunate circumstances. It is not the building 
which makes the museum, but :he works of art wh ch 
find place in it. You see before you what these are and 
if you examine —_ of them carefully and intelligently 
you will agree with me that to have obtained some of 
them at all, and all without spending a dollar of the mon- 
ey given by our subscribers, is little short of miracu- 
lous. Take, for instance, the Spee room, which, al- 
though the export of antiquities from Egypt has been 
= a stop to by the government, and now that pseudo- 

gyptian oljects are manufactured by the thousand at 
Birmingham and elsewhere, has been filled wi h a collec- 
tion of genuine, rare and most interesting objects. Our 
good fortune did not stop with the original gift of the 
Way collection by Mr. Charles G. Way. which consisted 
for the most part of small objects. To make it complete 
we needed some examples of sculpture on a Jar ge scale, 
and those which we could, pe. haps, never have procured, 
were found, not on the banks of the Nile, whence they 
would have gone to swell the treasure of the Boulay Mu- 
seum, but here in our very midst at Waltham and’ Rox- 
bury, — until the time shoul come, Mr John Am- 
ory Lowell, Miss Lowell and the heir of Mr. Frank Low- 
ell could generously bestow them upon us with a cer- 
tainty that they would be appreciated. This rising tide 
of our good fortune ebbed somewhat when the flames 
destroyed the Lawrence armor, whi. h was to have been 
our chiefest ornament; but we have reason to hope that 
the loss of these precious things will be in some measure 
made up to us by the purchase of objects of another 
class, of an even greater educational value. The Law- 
rence room can indeed never be what it would have been 
had the disaster not occurred, but thanks to the way in 
which it has been decorated with the carved oak panels 
of Henrv VIIIth time, given by Mrs. Lawrence, it is not 
only beautiful, but unique on our side of the water. The 
bequest of Charles Sumner continued the succession of 
benefactions to the museum, for without it we should 
not have been able to purchase the greater part of the 
excellent casts of antique statues which you have ad- 
mired in the sculpture galleries. One more cast, and 
that the finest, will soon be added to this collection,—a 
full size cast of the Portico of the Caryatides at Athens, 
given by Mr. George B. Dow, and not his only gift. I 
can only briefly allude to the ancient pottery given by 


f Mr. Appleton and Mr. Dixwel]l, which with that bought 
from General Cesada by a number of subscribers has 
made it possible for us to exhibit specimens of fictile art 
covering a period of time from about 1000 to 100 Bc, 
The tapestries loaned by Mr. Hovey, and the exquisite 
piece of arras of the XVIth century, lent by Signor Cas- 
tellani, the gifts of M:. Shaw, Mr. Kidder. Mr. Brimmer 
and Mr. Wales together with the porcelains and cloi- 
sonne enamels and jades contributed to our present ex- 
hibition by other kind friends, must not go unmentioned ; 
nor could I without -peci»] ingratitude forget to refer to 
the admirable Gray collection of engravings, ‘ert to us by 
Harvard Coliege, with the consent »nd ay:probation cf 
Mr. William Gray, and also to the Limoges enamels. tbe 
pictures, casts and statues which we have been allowed 
to bring hither from the Atheuzum. The trustees of the 
museum owe this public expression of their gratitude, 
which I take it upon myself to make, to the trustees of 
the Athenzum, who havc never fai'ed in their generous 
support of the museum. All that they had of value in 
the way of art objects they placed at our disposal. Even 
the precious portraits of General and Mrs. Washington, 
which would alone make this museum a shrine to be vis- 
ited by a!l patriotic Americans, were not withheld. Nor 
is this all; for five yea's they have allowed us to occupy 
their pictnre-gallery without price, as a cradle in which 
we could nurse our growing infant until it had become 
too large to be confined within such narrow hounds, 
Thanks to them and toall who have in any way aided usin 
a work which has now reached a not unworthy statns, 
That it may continue to 'ncrease in quatity even more 
than quantity as vears roll on. is a wish in which you will, 
Iknow, heartily join. Having, I fear, seriously trespas: ed 
upon your patience, and much exceeded the time allott- 
ed tome by our judicious pre-iding officer it now only 
remai s to me, ladies and gentlemen, to do that for 
which I came before you, namely, to declare this Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts open, and while I do so to express 
the hope that the next Centennial year may find it in a 
condition of prosperity, with possibilities of usefulness 
to this community even greater than those which its 
founders desire for it. 


The proceedings then closed. 





Music in Belgium. 

[The initials appended to the following letter, 
printed last month in Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Lon- 
don, will be familiar to some of our older musical 
Bostonians. They are those of a former British 
Consul in this city, who made many friends here, 
and was one of our most zealous and most cultivat- 
ed amateurs in Music,—Mr. Edmund Grattan (the 
younger), now representing her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in the same capacity at Antwerp. ] 


Whilst Brussels has been enjoying during the past 
season the usual series of admirable Conservatoire 
concerts, under the able direction of M. Gevaert, 
M. Fétia’s successor, besides the interesting séances 
of classical chamber music provided by Messrs. 
Brassin and Servais, the provinces have had no 
cause to be dissatisfied with the musical advantages 
and opportunities offered to them. The votaries of 
Euterpe in Ghent have been singularly fortanate 
in having now amongst them, as director of their 
Conservatoire, M. Ad. Samuel, the late experienced 
conductor of the Brussels Popular Concerts ; and 
Antwerp has been specially favored by the recent 
production in that famed old city of two mnsical 
novelties of consideralle interest in their respective 
departments of art. Of these, the first, to which I 
propose to refer, is the performance of a grand MS. 
Concerto, with full orchestral accompaniments for 
the violoncello, composed by the great violinist 
Henri Vieuxtemps, and executed with great success 
by M. Joseph Servais, under the direction of the 
composer himself, at the Concert of the Soviété 
Royale d Harmonie on the 23d of last month. The 
other, of which I shall speak afterwards, consists in 
an Overture and other incidental music composed 
for the drama of Charlotte Corday, by M. P. Benvit, 
Director of the Antwerp School of Musie. 

Amateurs of the violencello are aware that the 
répertoire of classical selos for that instrument is 
comparatively limited, in consequence, partly, of 
the inherent difficulties presented by the instru- 
ment itself, and that of real concertos proper there 
have been but few since Romberg’s, which are now 
considered, in a great ineasure, out of date, and are 
rarely performed in public. Rubinstein, St. Saéns, 
and Schumann have, it is true, written Concertos 
for the violoncello; but the appearance of a work 
of this description by M. Vieuxtem s—who, him- 
self a composer of world-wide reputation, possesses, 
also, as an executant of the highest order, the 
greatest possible experience of stringed instruments 
and of their capabilities, could hardly fail to excite 
very great interest and attention. 

A majestic Allegro forms the first movement. 
This is followed by a charming and beautifully har- 
monized Andante con moto, after which comes, in 
die course, a sparkling Rondo in M. Vieuxtemps’ 
best style, full of brilliant and effective passages. 





he whole is so artistically composed as to bring 
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into prominent relief the best effects of the melodi- 
ous instrument for which it is written, and violon- 
cell» players have reason to feel most grateful to 
M. Vieuxtemps for so fine a work as he has pro- 
duced. M. Servais’ playing was magnificent. 
Though quite a young man, he has tollowed closely 
upon the footsteps of his father, the late M. F. Ser- 
vais, the founder, it may be said, of the most recent 
school of violoncello playing, possessing all the best 
qualities of that distinguished artist—a splendid 
tone, a style of bowing alike elegant and vigerous, 
besides the most complete mastery over all the me- 
chanical difficulties of the instrument. 

The music of Charlotte Corday derives considera- 
ble interest from the fact that M. Benoit is one of 
the leaders of a movement which has sprung up of 
late years in the Flemish Provinces of Belgium, the 
object of which is the promotion or encouragement 
of a local school of literature and art, the play in 
question being written in the Flemish language and 
having been performed during the last season at the 
new National (Flemish) Theatre, the rival to the 
Théd're Royale, where the performances are con- 
ducted in French, Notwithstanding his claim to 
occupy a somewhat distinctive position on this ac- 
count, it must Le said that M. Benoit’s works— 
which include two oratories, “ Lucifer” and the 
“ Oorlogy "—are largely flavored with the modern 
German or Wagner element, and in his music to 
Charlotte Corday he is accused of having drawn 
heavily upon the last-named composer for his effects, 
if not actually for his inspirations, Admitting this 
to a certain extent, we cannot but say that his com- 
positions show considerable talent and originality. 
The overture of Charlotte Corday ia especially in- 
teresting, from the attempt made in it to typify—as 
far as this can be done by music—the troubled pe- 
riod, in which the incidents of the drama are laid. 
Its principal subject in theme is a combination of 
the Marseillaise and of the popular Revclutionary 
air “ ga ira,” woven together with much ingenuity, 
the bold and startling character of the orchestral 
effects which succeed each other producing in truth 
a strong impression. In its wild and confused ut- 
terances the orchestra really seems at times to 
breathe forth the tumultuous passions of that fear- 
ful epoch. “ But this isnot music,” say some of the 
critics, “It is neither harmorious nor pleasing.” 
No! but was the Reign of Terror harmonious or 
pleasing ? 

The most difficult achievement in music is be- 
lieved to be the invention or production of melodies 
expressing calm and tender sentiments ; but should 
we be justified in placing much lower in the scale 
the effurts of those, whose genius leads them to the 
interpretation of the more vehement emotions of 
the soul, in which the modern school so largely 


deals ? E. G. 


-_— 





“ Ara” inv Lonpoy. This showy opera, which 
Verdi wrote for the Viceroy of Egypt, was lately 
given for the first time in England at Covent Gar- 
den, Figaro says of it: 


Some attempt has been made in those reports of 
foreign performances which have reached this coun- 
try to credit Signor Verdi with a more or less sla. 
vish adherence to the theories of Herr Wagner. It 
should at once be stated that such ideas are totally 
erroneous. That “ Aida” is cast in a far more am- 
bitious mould than is ‘‘ La Traviata,” is certain ; 
but the assertion that the influence of Wagner can 
be traced in it to any appreciable extent will not 
bear analysis. So poverty-stricken a poem as that 
supplied by M. du Locle could not possibly be 
amalgamated with the music; we have plenty of 
the “Syren melodies,” and the ‘‘ dance-forms.” which 
Wagner so heartily despises; and, although there 
is less of that “ objectionable juxtaposition of abso- 
lute recitatives and absolute arie” to which Wagner 
objects, and more independence in the instrumenta- 
tion, and less using of the orchestra “ as a gigantic 
guitar,” than is usual in Verdi’s operas, “ Aida” is 
yet formed exclusively upon the recognized Italian 
model, That Signur Verdi has paid some deference 
to the exigencies of art in that he has given the 
chief singers few absolute solos, and fewer still of 
arie in which they may display the special agility 
or the compass of their. voices, cannot be denied ; 
but that it can be recognized as the starting point 
of a new school of thought, or that it will hereafter 
be deemed anything but an amplified and highly- 
finished specimen of the later Italian school, it 
would be impossible to affirm. Herr Wagner scorn- 
fully says that in Italian opera interesting arie must 
interrupt the conversation at least six times, but a 





[ composer who is able to fix the attention of his au- 


dience for a whole dozen of times is praised as an 
inexhaustible melodic genius. Signor Verdi has, 
perhaps, remembered this taunt, and has behaved 
with commendable se!f-restraint. Yet, if he have 
given his prima donna very few pretty tunes upon 
which she may exercise her voice, he has revelled 
in his finales and in his part sonzs—when they are 
not too dull to be interesting—in some of the most 
Verdi-ish and un-Wagnerite of melodies. In the 
first act Radamés has a love-song, the far-famed 
“Celeste Aida,” while Aida has a lengthy solo, in 
which she tells of her love for her father, and prays 
the gods that her parent may be restored to her; 
but in the finale to this act (at Covent Garden, for 
scenic considerations, made an act of itself), the 
music written for the great scene of the consecra- 
tion is, on the whule, almost trivial. The glittering 
show is a fine one, but in this scene, which should 
have been a strong one, no question of high art is 
involved. So, again, in the second act, the chorus 
of the waiting women of Amneris is frivolous, and 
the dance of Moorish slaves so utterly pantomimic 
and out of place, that it was warmly hissed by a 
minority in the galleries. The great and lengthy 
duet between Amneris and Aida is, however, cast 
in a more ambitious mould, and there is some at- 
tempt at a genuine d:amatic effect at the point 
where the haughty princess seeks to deceive her 
slave in order to discover the secret of her love, and 
where the slave—a king’s daughter—for an instant 
as proud as her rival, sinks at the royal feet and 
begs for pardon. When the soldiers enter there is 
some more attempt at tawdry grandeur, but the 
introduction of the Egyptian trumpets, on which 
the most trivial of airs is played, can only be con- 
sidered a gross pandering to sensationalism. The 
third act is indisputably the strongest, in a musical 
sense, in the opera, containing as it does the Prayer 
and Romance of Aida, and the highly dramatic du- 
ets between Aida and her father and between the 
Ethiopian and her lover. Ina dramatic sense, the 
fourth act is powerfully conceived, and when—the 
stage being divided latitudinally in twain—Aida, 
sinks to the earth in her voluntary tomb, and 
Radamés, bending over her, hears in the Temple 
above, the priests singing hymns and the dancers 
executing sacred dances, while the remorseful Am- 
neris, in their midst, sinks on the stone which has 
closed the living tomb of her affianced husband, 
the effect is indisputably fine. 

The performance on the part of the orchestra was 
a good, and on the part of the chorus a fair, one, 
the mise-en-scéne being of the most elaborate, if oc- 
casionally a somewhat tawdry sort, and the stage 
management being quite adequate. No praise can 
also be too high for the representative of Aida— 
Madame Adelina Patti—and the great cantatrice has 
rarely worked more heartily, nor with more self- 
restraint for the sake of art and ‘or the success of 
the opera. Mdlle. Gindele, too, a mezzo-soprano 
recently imported from Italy, was an excellent vocal 
and dramatic Amneris. But for the rest of the cast 
little can be said, except by way of apology. Sig- 
nor Graziani's voice is not what it was twenty-one 
years ago, when he made his début at Covent gar- 
den as Carlo, in Signor Verdi's “ Ernani,” and, 
though he sang and acted with his habitual earnest- 
ness, his Amonasro left a good deal to be desired. 
The tremulous Signor Nicolini made but a weak 
Radamés, M. Feitlinger was but a poor king, while 
Signor Capponi, as Ramphis, upheld the credit of 
operatic high priests, by singing pretty persistently 
out of tune. A special word of praise must, how- 
ever, be awar led to Mdlle. Bianchi, who sang the 
music of the High Priestess, in the great consecra- 
tion scene in the Temple of Vulcan, and who con- 
sented to take so small a part in order to complete 
the cast, but who was not rewarded for her gener- 
osity by seeing her name in the programme books, 
The spectators left the theatre wondering whether 
“ Aida” would ever be as popular as “II Trova- 
tore,” but a comparison between the two is impos- 
sible. ‘‘ Aida,” written in Verdi's most grandilo- 
quent style, depends chiefly upon its gorgeous mise- 
en-scéne, and, so long as this is preserved, and Mad- 
ame Patti retains her part, its success is assured. 
But it appeals to the eye, and not to the heart: its 
leading feature is glittering sensationalism, its li 
bretto teaches no new lesson of morality, and, 
indeed, points no moral at all, except that the fact 
that two women simultaneously loving one man 
makes it terribly inconvenient for the object of the 
dual affection, while the music has no decided indi- 
viduality, save that which Sig. Verdi has so often 
shown us. It resembles his Requiem Mass far 
more than it does his “ La Traviata,” and yet, with 


a delightful disregard of historical propriety, the 
composer places in the mouths of his Egyptian 
priests music which would not be unsuited to the 
Roman Catholic Church. As the brilliant audience 
at midnight slowly filed out of the Royal Italian 
Opera House, they found, opposite the Royal Opera 
Hotel, a miserable street beggar, distending his 
cheeks and warbling on the cornet the melody of 
“Tl balen del suo sorriso,” as if in mockery to show 
how greatly the Verdi of to-day differs from the 
Verdi of twenty-three years ago. 





Berurs. From a work just published in the 
Prussian capital, and entitled, Statistischer Riickb ick 
auf das Konigliche Theater in Berlin, wihrend des 
fiinfundzwanzigjihrigen Zeitraums der Verwaltung 
des Herrn von Hiilsen, vom 1 Juni, 1€51, bis 1 Suni, 
1876 (A statistical Retrospect of the Theatres Royal, 
Berlin, during the five-ard-twenty years of Herr vr 
Hiilsen’s Management, from the 1st June, 1851. to *’¢ 
Ist June, 1876), we learn the following facts. The 
number of persons connected with the above thea- 
tre was, on the Ist June, 1851, 446; while on the 
lst June, 1876, it was 518. The dramatic and op- 
eratic companies, including the chorus of 189, are 
now increased to 206. Within the period named 
238 dramatic “stars” or “guests” have given 
1,132 dramatic performances; 469 operatic ditto, 
1,846; and 73 Terpsichorean ditto, 272. There 
were 461 novelties and 329 revivals, The total 
number of performances in the Theatre Royal were 
6,320; and in the Royal Operahouse, 6,227; mak- 
ing a total of 12,547. That classical works have 
been duly represented, satisfactory proof is afforded 
by the Retrospect, There were 3,796 performances 
of such works, 2,477 dramatic, and 1,319 operat'c; 
that is, an average of 150 every year. Shakspeare 
is represented by 23 pieces and 880 performances ; 
Mozart, by 8 operas and 460 performances; Schil- 
ler, who-follows Shakespeare in the list of classic 
poets, by 15 pieces and 615 performances; Gothe, 
9 pieces and 327 performances: Lessing, 4 pieces 
and 226 performances, Among classical compo- 
sers, Weber comes next to Mozart, with 4 operas 
and 350 performances, Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice was played 89 times; Schiller’s Maria Stu- 
art, 103; Gothe’s First Part of Faust, 115; Les- 
sing’s Nathan der Weise, 112; Mozart's Don Juan, 
149; Weber’s Der Freischii:z, 174; and Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, 148. 





Breteretp. The Second Westphalian Musical 
Festival proved very successful. The charming 
site, the Johannsberg, where the performances took 
place, wi-h the fine view extending to the Teuto- 
burger Forest and the Hermann Monument, render 
Bielefeld extraordinarily well suited for such festi- 
vals, and the interest taken in the latest by the 
public was proportionately great. The chorus num- 
bered 218 members, and the orchestra 53, making, 
with the solvists, a total of 277. The programme 
comprised on the first day: the overture, Zur 
Weihe des Hauses, Beethoven; and the oratorio of 
Joshua, Handel. The pieces on the second day 
were; overture to Der Freischiitz, Weber; air from 
Iphigenia, Gluck, and “ Liebeslied,” from Die Wal- 
kiire, Wagner (sung by Herr Lederer, of Bremen); 
Schicksalslied for Chorus and Orchestra, Brahms; 
G major Romance, Beethoven, and three Hungarian 
Dances for violin (played by Herr Barth, from 
Miinster); Songs, Schumann and Brahms (Mdlle. 
Assmann, of Berlin); D minor Symphony, Schu- 
mann; Songs from Scheffel’s Zrompeter (composed 
and sung by Herr Henschel, of Berlin); Songs, 
Haydn and Mendelssohn (Mdlle. Sartorius, of Co- 
logne); and the Finale to Lore’ey, Mendelssohn; 
The festival was under the direction of Herr Nacht- 
mann. 





Tne Trovatore directs attention to a contrast. 
Comparing what was done in the course of one and 
the. same week at five leading European Opera- 
houses, it finds that from the 4th to the 11th June, 
at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, the performances 
were: on the 4th, Kreutzer's Nachilager von Gran- 
adu; on the 5th, Der Freischiitz ; on the 6th, the 
ballet of Flick und Fleck ; on the 7th, nothing; on 
the 8th, Guillaume Tell ; on the 9th, Oberon ; on 
the 10th, nothing; and on the 11th Czaar and Zim- 
mermann, At the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, on 
the 6th, Za Part du Diable; on the 7th, LD’ Afri- 
caine ; on the 8th, Gounod’s Remeo e Giulietta ; on 
the 9th, the same composer's Reine de Saha ; on the 





10th, the ballet of +? s and on the 11th, 
La Part du Diable, At the Royal Italian Opera, 
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Covent Garden, on the 3rd, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
with Signore D’Angeri, Scalchi, Bianchi, Signori 
Bolis and Graziani; on the 5th, Lohengrin, with 
Signore Albani, D’Angeri, Signori Carpi, Cotogni, 
etc.; on the 6th, Z’Htoile du Nord, with Signore 
Patti, Bianchi, Ghiotti, Cottino, Signori Bettini, 
Maurel, Ciampi; on the 7th, L’ Africaine, with Sig- 
nore D’Angeri, Bianchi, Signori Graziani, Bagagi- 
olo, Capponi, Tagliafico, etc.; on the 8th, Dinorah, 
with Signore Patti, Cottino, Scalchi, Signori Mari- 
ni, Capponi, Sabatier, and Graziani; on the 9th, 
Tannhduser, with Signore Albani, D’Angeri, Cotti- 
no, Signori Carpi, M. Maurel, etc. ; and on the 10th, 
L Elisir d Amore, with Signore Zaré Thalberg, Cot- 
tino, Signori Cotogni and Conti. At Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Drury Lane, on the 3rd, J/ Barbiére, with 
Signora Varesi, Signori Dorini, Del Puente, etc. ; 
on the 5th, Les Huguenots, with Signore Tietjens, 
Varesi, Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Faneelli, Rota, M. 
Faure, and Herr Rokitansky; on the 6th, Faust, 
with Mdme. Nilsson, Signora Trebelli-Bettini, and 
M. Faure; on the 8th, Don Giovanni, with Mescmes. 
Tietjens, Nilsson, Signora Varesi, Herren Behrens, 
Rokitansky, and M. Faure; and on the 10th, J/ Bar- 
biére, with Signore Varesi, etc. During the same 
week M. Halanzier gave his patrons, at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris—an establishment enjoying an annual 
grant from Government of 800,000 francs — three 
performances: one of Les Huguenots, one of Faust, 
and one of Jeanne d’ Arc! 





Tue Oxtpest Prano 1x America, We desire to 
draw the attention of such of our readers as pro- 
pose going to Philadelphia to an old clavichord, 
which will be on exhibition there among musical 
instruments. It is beyond a doubt the oldest in- 
strument of that kind in existence in onr country. 
At least we have never yet heard of one of greater 
age. We first noticed it in 1870, while visiting the 
store of our friend John Kevinski, of Lancaster, Pa. 
Observing at a glance the approximate age of the 
instrument, we made every effort to learn something 
definite concerning its history. The facts which we 
ascertained are but few. After examining old fami- 
ly records and papers, originally belonging to the 
Dickert family, and after requesting the President 
of the Female College at Bethlehem, Pa., to exam- 
ine certain parts of the records of the institution, 
and furthermore, after making diligent enquiry in 
the town of Lancaster, we learned that the only 
piano (clavichord) was brought to Lancaster, Pa., 
in 1766. It belonged to the Dickert family. An 
aged person remembered that the instrument at- 
tracted considerable attention, and that many per- 
sons would gather around the window to hear its 
sounds. We also learned that the instrument was 
probably brought over by Moravians, who came 
with Count Zinzendorf in 1741. The old relic came 
into the possession of Mr. W. S. Gill, of Lancaster, 
aud from him it passed to its present owner, Mr. 
John Kevinski. It is “‘ gebunden ”—that is, several 
tones are produced by one and the same string, it 
being struck and raised at different places, thereby 
lengthening or shortening it. As this style of mak- 
ing instruments was abandoned as early as 1700, 
that is, as clavichords were after that time so built 
that each key was supplied with its own string, 
which was then called “ bundfrei,” the age of the 
clavichord may be guessed at, without going very 
far astray.—Brainard’s Musical World. 
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Musica Peripatetica, 

We do not propose to treat of dog-day music,— 
of organ grinders and street minstrels, who like 
mosquitoes haunt the ear the most when days are 
hottest. That sort of music we have with us al- 
ways, and doubtless always shall have, and in its 
way it is all well enough. But our attention is now 
drawn to the comparatively new aspect which mu- 
sic, as a matter of performance and of hearing, pre- 
sents in this country to-day. Music in its more 
pretentious forms has grown peripatetic ; and the 
travelling propensity seems more and more to take 
possession of all competent musicians. Music in 
this follows the laws of trade, and trade has been 





drawn into new ways and methods by the vastly in- 
creased facilities of travel and of transportation ; the 
railroad system brings the seller to the buyer; the 
great houses in the cities, which formerly transact- 
ed their business at their own centre, now sell their 
goods through travelling agents, commis voyageurs, 
and drummers, who go forth taking orders over all 
the land. It is getting to be somewhat so with Art, 
especially with Music. It has already gone so far 
that every music-loving city and large town finds it 
more and more difficult to keep up a local orchestra, 
or even a string quartet club, with any certainty of 
permanence, or any fair chance of improvement. 
The local organization cannot compete with the 
travelling band, which, backed with capital, and or- 
ganized for permanence, to levy contribution 
throughout all the land, equipped and disciplined 
for constant service all the year round, can by sharp 
management and enterprise, by means of railroads, 
like Moltke’s flying batteries, present itself at any 
moment at any point of the vast field. 


It is well to consider the evil and the good of 
this. One example will suffice for many; and we 
may as well look at home for it. The recent musi- 
cal history of our own city is a case in point. With 
a reputation for culture, and a zeal for all that 
makes for culture, moral, intellectual or esthetic, 
Boston has fur many years been one of the chief 
musical centres of America; and has become so fa- 
mous for it, that travelling singers, virtuosos, and 
even orchestras at last, have for years past been at- 
tracted here in swarms to gather golden honey in so 
fair a field. Full forty years ago we had our local 
orchestra—such as it was in the days of the old 
“ Academy of Music "—and we heard the Sympho- 
nies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. Many learned 
to love them; others listened with respect, for they 
could feel the soul, the Man, behind the great 
Fifth Symphony, however great their ignorance. of 
Music. This lasted for some years and formed the 
nucleus of an audience, to which the Musical Fund 
Society (composed of the musicians themselves) af- 
terwards ministered for another period of say a doz- 
en years, with most imperfect means, and wavering 
success. During the same time came the small 
“ Germania,” led by Carl Bergmann, and by frequent 
visits made us acquainted with a higher siyle of or- 
chestral performance, while they greatly enlarged 
the repertoire of truly classical and noble works for 
us. When they disbanded, leaving good musicians 
with us, the good work was taken up by individual 
hands, an ex-Germanian, Carl Zerrahn, and carried 
on for several seasons longer, until about the begin- 
ning of the War of the Rebellion, when subscrip- 
tions fell off, and for the remaining period ot those 
dark years Boston was uncheered by Symphony 
concerts or orchestra of any kind. 


By this long and almést continuous schooling— 
that is, frequent hearing, a considerable audience 
was formed here always eager to listen to any pas- 
sable performance of programmes of the highest 
kind of inatrumentvl music; and their support went 
far toward encouraging and building up a Boston 
orchestra, To rally this true audiencs, and give it 
assurance that it should hear programmes worthy 
of its constant and unanimous support, in the best 
style of execution possible under the circumstances, 
was the task undertaken by a purely amateur and 
private society of gentlemen, mostly graduates of 
Harvard, who believed in music earnestly enough 
to wish and try to have it recognized among the 
“ humanities” in all true schemes of liberal educa- 
tion, —the Harvard Musical Association. The 
“Symphony Concerts” were begun in the fall of 
1865. The first point was to organize the nucleus 
of the best audience—“ fit though few ,”—and that 
by a guaranty subscription among its members and 


the music-loving circles whom they represented. 
This plan was thought to have in it elements of 
permanence, and therefore of progress, And for 
six seasons, certainly, the success was remarkable, 
and all the signs encouraging. The attendance was 
enthusiastic, and from year to year increased in 

numbers ; so much so that a considerable surplus from 

the receipts could be set aside as a reserved fund for 

making up deficiencies in any non-paying seasons 

which might follow, as -vell as for the strengthening 

and improving of the orchestra, This unwelcome 

exigency came at last; the ninth, tenth and elev- 
enth seasons have been kept up only by large 

drafts on this fund; and the remainder of it may be 

needed to carry the concerts through another sea- 

son. What has brought about the change? Nota 

deterioration in the orchestra, and the performance 

formerly hailed as excellent; for it will be agreed 

that the orchestra, imperfect as it must be with i‘s 
limited support and short engavements, has rlaved 

much better during these last vears than it ever did 

before. Not any fault in the programmes; for these, 

from first to last, have always (with a very few ac- 
cidental exceptions, and these only throuzrh experi- 

mental, momentary compromise with captions crit- 
icisms) been of the very highest, purest order; for 
that was a vital point in the plan from the becin- 

ning. What bronght the change ahout then ? 
Partly, no doubt, that restless love of change, the 
passion for novelty, the caprice of Fashion, exercis- 

ing something of the same tyranny in music as in 

dress,—a weakness of the ‘‘ modern Athens ” as well 

as of its namesake. But chiefly it has been the in- 
finence of the new peripatetic phase in music, as ex- 
emplified in a remarkably well organized, thorough- 

ly drilled, unceasingly emploued, and altogether admi- 
rable and brilliant travelling orchestra, which 

seeks its public year in and year out over all the 

land, which brings with it all the new fashions in 

the way of modern composition, all the sensnons 
appeal and stimulus of modern instrumentation and 

intense high coloring and contrast, all that excites 
momentary wonder, while at the same time it ap- 
plies all these means, all this perfection of technical 

training, to remarkably clear, well-phrased, intelli- 
gible, if not alwavs sympathetic and inspiring read- 
ings of the classical great masters. 


Now there is no denying that there is a great 
deal of good in all this. Every town and city in 
the Thomas circuit is indebted to him for much 
good music which it would not otherwise have 
heard, and even for awakening the mmsical percep- 
tion, doubtless,in thousands, It has raised the pub- 
lic standard of orchestral playing, and put musicians 
everywhere upon their mettle. It has enlarged the 
repertoire, —whether for good or evil may be still a 
question ; but at any rate it has gratified curiosity, 
and allowed many to judge, or get impressions, 
through their own ears, of new composers, new 
works, new schools, so much read and talked about. 
It is somet hing, indeed, to minister to the small and 
prematurely old class of amateurs and half-profes- 
sionals in every musical city, who seem to have ran 
throngh everything, and who always remind us of 
the inveterate novel-reader, never easy tilt he has 
the last new novel in his hands. 

So much for the cause; and now for the effects. 
Partly we have reckoned up the good effects al- 
ready, and we are willing to make a liberal allow- 
ance beyond that. But there are some other effects 
which we can only look upon as bad. Let us hope 
that they are only temporary. In the first place, 
the travelling orchestra, com posed as it is of musi- 
cians who find in it their sole employment and sup- 
port the whole year round, naturally excels the 
local orchestra in technical precision and brilliancy 





of performance. The competition is too unequal. 
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It produces a very marked sensation, and soon be- 
gins to divide the public, none too large at best, for 
music of that kind, withdrawing much of the sym- 
pathy and the support on which the other was de- 
pendent for its means of growth. A large portion 
of the public, too, are easily run away with by the 
brilliant novelties and new fashions brought before 
it by a virtuoso orchestra, just as one virtuoso solo 
player after another used to run away with us. 
Robbed of the means, our own musicians are robbed 
also of the motive for improvement. They cannot 
give much of their time to practicing together as an 
orchestra, if the orchestral concerts are not well 
supported. Their orchestral tngagements become 
a secondary, incidental matter with them, among 
other more sure and permanent, and more remun- 
erative, albeit perhaps less artistic duties. It is a 
matter of dollars and eccnts for them, in short of 
bread and shelter for their families, and no one can 
blame them, The Society which now for eleven 
seasons has employed them and done its best to 
buill up a permanent orchestra among us, worthy 
of the musical name, as well as the support, of Bos 
ton, labors in vain so long as the musical public, in 
seeking its own pleasure and in welcoming and 
heartily admiring the good things from abroad, 
forgets the duty which we owe to our own local in- 
stitutions, and suffers them to languish and die out, 
until we realize the mortifying prospect of Boston 
without an orchestra! 

The worst of it is, that it becomes more and more 
difficult to keep good musicians in our city. If 
they are not encouraged by all the orchestral em- 
ployment that can be given them; if these nobler 
tasks are withdrawn from them; if, instead of twen- 
ty Symphony concerts, or even one every week 
throughout the season or the year, they cease to 
find support for ten only in a year, what motive 
have they any longer, either artistie or material, for 
continuing to reside with us? Every orchestra re- 
quires certain pairs of reed or other instruments 
(clarinets, oboes, bassoons, ete.,) for which such a 
city offers very little employment outside of an or- 
ehestra; to keep these with us we must keep alive 
our orchestra, suppert it generously, so that it may 
constantly improve and build itself up into an or- 
ganization to whose performances we shall be proud 
to listen even with a Thomas orchestra at hand.— 
This is the way it works in Boston; it must be more 
or less the same in all our cities, hardly excepting 
New York, which is the great centre of musicians 
in this country, and which has always at hand the 
materials for a dozen orchestras; its noble Philhar- 
monic Society has felt the chilling influence of the 
peripatetic rival, 


But this 1s not all. If the peripatetic movement 
weakens and destroys our orchestra, no less is it 
destructive to our chances of good Chamber con- 
certs,—the string Quartets, Quintets, etc., which 
did count among the choicest musical resources of 
a community long favored in this way. Never be- 
fore bas it been so hard to keep among us first. 
class violinists, ’cellisis, ete. Our Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club long since caught the fever, and 
though their families reside in Boston, they as 
musicians scarcely can be claimed as ours. Others, 
of the cream of the orchestral string department, 
followed suit, formed Quintette Clubs likewise, and 
spend the chief part of the musical season in concert 
tours North, West and South. A new bow of 
promise shone out for a moment when the Liste- 
manns returned to us, with excellent associates, 
having parted company with Mr. Thomas; but for 
our orchestra they were of vo avail, having become 
peripatetic in their turn under the name of ‘“ Bos- 
ton” Philharmonic Club. 


Is our good city, then, as truly musical as it was 





half a dozen or a dozen years ago? Can we call 
that a musical city which has not a fair established 
orchestra of its own, nor even any sure and ever 
present means of keeping up the old acquaintance 
with the Beethoven Quartets, Quintets, and the 
like? For, we take it, the first condition of a really 
musical capital or centre, is the possession of its 
own good orchestra. Piano-players, many and ex- 
cellent as we can boast, cover a narrow portion of 
the field. Our vocal societies may do us honor; 
they are composed of amateurs, and we still lack 
musicians; nor can the great Oratorio or Cantata 
be produced in its true character without an orches- 
tra, and must we always go abroad for that? For 
indeed we shall have to go abroad for it erelong, if 
the interest in our own Symphony concerts reach 
so low an ebb that any Orchestraas such will cease 
to exist among us. In short what are we, musical- 
ly, or what is any city, without an orchestra? 
What are we musically asa people, a great Nation, 
at this moment celebrating its proud century of 
progress, if every town and city is to depend for ev- 
erything orchestral on the periodical. or chance vis 
its of a travelling company, however admirable, 
just as we have always had to depend on speculat- 
ing impresarios for Opera? 

Thus there is evil as well as good done by the 
fine travelling orchestras, Let us hope, as we said 
before, that the evil will be short-lived and the good 
survive, But in the present strait there is another 
threatening element to aggravate the trouble,— 
namely, the general financial depression. We for 
one, however, have full faith, if the friends of Mu. 
sic will only make a little extra sacrifice to help 
our own ‘concerts to tide over the *‘ hard times,” 
that soon the good time will be coming when the 
music from within and from without may safely 
flourish side by side, coéperating to uphold and to 
inspire each other. Now the weaker claims regard. 





Improvep Brass Instruments. We are no expert 
in brass instruments—except through our ears, like 
any other layman, sensitive in that organ, and that, 
too, often to our sore discomfort, The most that 
we can do toward an answer to the question con 
tained in the following letter, is to give it to our 
readers, in the hope that it may so reach some Ar- 
buckle or Gilmore, or other magnate in the realm 
of sounding brass, and interest him to the extent 
that he may give the new “ patent” instruments a 
fair trial and render a true verdict on their merit. 





Lancaster, Ohio, July 10, 1876. 


Mr. Eprtor: I have a set of Brass Band instru- 
ments that can be played by ordinary players in 
any key or degree of the Chromatic scale without 
changes of crooks or shanks. 

It comprises a division of the octave without a 
hiatus, and theoretically is as complete as is the 
double discord of the double false fifth. It is capa- 
ble of giving any music in the reach of Brass, in any 
key, or making any modulation known to the sci- 
ence, It is the best contrivance since the invention of 
valves. How can I bring it to the notice of Musi- 
cians in Brass ? 

I have written explanations to some of our “ Pro- 
fessors,” and have told it over to others. But to no 
good end. They are able to give comprehensive 
ears when the Flats are spoken of; but when the 
intervals of the scale in E (four sharps) are men- 
tioned, they show the bottoms of both feet at once. 

I know that my plan—patented—is worth the at- 
tention of accomplished musicians, if for no other 
reason than as a curiosity ; and I want to make an 
effort to bring it before such for their entertain- 
ment if not adoption. Will Mr. John S. Dwight be 
kind enough to make me a suggestion ? 

Yours Verily, 
R. H. Gates. 





ST. MARY'S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


This flourishing Institution, of twenty-one years’ 
growth, ranks foremost among the music schools of 
the West. 

Besides all the advantages of the Conservatory, 
by its proximity to the Academy the pupils have 
opportunity to take Drawing, Painting, Lauguages, 
or some other particular branch of study. 

This year, after a strict examination of the vari- 
ous “grades,” the Musical course closed with a 
concert, given in conjunction with the graduating 
exereises of the Academical department. 

The music, both vocal and instrumental, selected 
from the works of the best masters, was rendered 
in a manner which showed at once, not only the 
culture, but what is rare to find even among fine 
performers, a thorough appreciation of the Form, 
and proper mode of expressing the intention of the 
composer, 

At St. Mary’s, young ladies can obtain all that is 
necessary to fit themselves for future teachers, or 
agreeable amateurs. +t. 





Music at the Centennial. 


Puiravetpnta, JuLy 13, As we passalong through 
the Agricultural, the Horticultural, the Art build- 
ing, the Main and Machinery buildings, and witness 
the products of all branches of industry and art; as 
we consider the immense strides that have been 
made in ‘all departments, particularly in that of 
mechanics, so well exemplified by the giant Corlis 
Engine, not more however than in the minute 
machinery which constitutes a Waltham Watch, we 
feel a deep sense of mortification when exchanging 
opinions with our foreign exhibitors and foreign 
visitors that music, in which we have made as rapid 
progress perhaps as in any other one department, 
has not been fitly represented. 

If we cannot furnish a military Band in this coun- 
try, (and that question is beyond controversy) 
equal to those we were favored with at the World’s 
Jubilee in Boston in 1872, from England, France 
and Germany; we can, and did, at the inaugural, 
exhibit an Orchestra equal in many particulars to 
any to be found in the old world, albeit they 
are not Americans; but what shall we say for the 
music performed on that occasion, and again by 
another organization on the great Centennial day ! 
The women of this country, it would seem, are re- 
sponsible for the order that was sent over to Rich- 
ard Wagner for a Grand Centennial March, for 
which the enormous sum of Five thousand dollars 
was paid; a work of little, if any real genius; the 
famous “triplet” so often spoken of, repeated ad 
libitum, being the only marked feature of the com- 
position, A Centennial Cantata written by Sidney 
Lanier, which required several newspaper columns 
from the pen of the author in explanation of his 
motives and intentions in stringing together so 
many apparently unmeaning words and phrases, 
leaving it however in the minds of most people just 
about where it first found lodgment, as an illogical, 
incomprehensible effusion, was sent to Mr. Buck, 
who in his musical setting has probably succeeded 
as well as any one could in giving it a presentable 
appearance, Those were the main features of the 
musical exercises on the opening day. 

The musical portion of the celebration on the 
Centennial of the day of the nation’s birth was still 
more significant of our defieiency as a nation in the 
musical art, if we are to take the two occasions 
ntmed as evidences of our progress (/). Mr. Gilmore 
was entrusted with the music for that occasion, and, 
not to be outdone by Mr. Thomas in procuring the 
Wagner March, he applied to his friend Dom Pedro, 
who in turn commanded his chief musician, (have 
forgotten his name), to write a March for that occa- 
sion. We believe it was furnished, and played, 
but have never heard anything more about it. 

Now in the face of all this abortion in the way of 
Centennial music, is it not humiliating, when it is 
known that we have at least one musician of note in 
this country, who could have furnished something 
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creditable if requested. Mr. Paine has earned the 
proud distinction of being known and acknowledged 
as a composer of decided merit ; and it is not eredi- 
table to us as a people to bring such compositions 
from abroad, at great cost, when it is believed that 
better could have been supplied at home. 

Three of the six months of the Exhibition have 
already passed, Is it too late to have one grand 
Choral and Orchestral demonstration in connexion 
with either the Rosevelt, or the Hook organ, in the 
Main building, on some day before the closing of the 
Exhibition ? 

We ask the Commissioners to consider this, and 
let some of the best known, oldest, and most effi- 
cient societies of the country be invited to perform 
an Oratorio, and let Mr. Paine’s Symphony be giv- 
en, if the time may be considered too short to write 
a work particularly adapted to a closing of the great 
exposition. The performance of an Oratorio by 
American singers would be a test of musical prog- 
ress, as well as the composition of a work by an 
American writer. 

Such a gathering as is here hinted at, and such 
performances as would be sure to follow, would 
draw thousands inside the gates, and would go far 
towards wiping out the stigma which now rests 
upon us as a people boastful of musical culture and 
appreciation, yet at this most important time, not 
L. B. B. 


represented. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 13. Last Sunday evening the 
police closed the Offenbach Garden at Broad and Cher- 
ry Streets, arresting Henry R. Seibrecht, one of the pro- 
prietors, and two of his employes. The affidavit was 
sworn out on complaint of the pastors and members of 
Dr. eiss*s Lutheran Church at Broad and Arch streets, 
and of Dr. Boardman’s Baptist. on the opposite cor- 
ner; the pastor and members of Dr Hatfield’s Methorlist 
church, on the South-east corner, were also subpeenaed 
for the prosecution. The affidavit set forth that the 
proprietors of the Garden kept and maintained a nui- 
sance by selling liquor and holding concerts on Sunday 
nights. The defendants were taken before Magistrate 
Carpenter for a hearing, but owing to the absence of im- 
portant. witnesses the hearing was postponed. The 
churches are determined to abate what they pronounce 
a “ flagrant desecration of the Lord's Holy day.” Dr. 
Boardman says that the concerts on Sunday night sadly 
interfere with the religious services of his congregation, 
and the neighboring clergymen reiterate the assertion. 
The garden is likely to remain closed, as the musicians 
have not been paid since July 1, and they have been do- 
ing a very poor business. 

The Thomas Concerts continue growing in popular 
favor and, notwithstanding the intense heat, the beauti- 
fui gardens are crowded nightly; but very few Philadel- 
phians are seen in the audiences. I do not think they 
realize how much they are losing; for an opportunity 
like the present for hearing so much good music per- 
formed by one of the finest orchestrae in the world, at 
such a trifling expense, will probably not occur in their 
¢ ty soon again. But it 1s encouraging to Mr. Thomas 
that the visitors patronize him so liberally. 


PIANOeFORTE RECITALS. 
Mr. J. N. Pattison gave his fiftieth recital at Weber's 
piano space, in Main building, yesterday with the follow- 
ing programme: 


1. Minuetto and Scherzo from Sonata, - 31, 
eethoven 


+. ..--Handel 
5) Pattison 
3. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No 12... ........+.-+- Liszt 
The Minuetto and Scherzo and the Fugue were mag- 
nificently rendered. - Mr. Pattison has a fine technique, 
great power, extreme delicacy, intelligence and concep- 
tion of a high order; he has become quite popular here. 
The Rhapsodie unfortunately I did not hear. 


Mr. LEVASSOR gave his twenty-fifth recital yesterday, 
at the space of Decker Bros. 


2. [a] Fugue in E minor......... 


1. Ballade in A flat........0.00+cccccsscvcsees Chopin 
2. Allegro, Fashingschwank............. Schumann 
S. Pastime Birds........-20cveescecccecssccncees Satter 
4. Spinning Song, Wagner, arr. by..... seecees Liszt 


Mr. Levassor has also become very popular here, his 
playing is always intelligent and enjoyable. 

Mr. Boscovitz continues to give recitals daily in Ma- 
chinery Hall. His programmes certainly are the best of 
any of the pianists performing in the Exposition. No 














trashy comnorsitions ever appear on them. His pro- 
gramme yesterday was: 


«..0. Rareiel 


1, Morche Simphoniqnue (new].......... 

2. Inthe Forrest (new]............6- Stephen Hel er 
3. Wales Rauschen, Etude [new]............- L‘szt 
4. Hungarian Dances. ......0.0000ssesevccces Brahms 


Mr. Boscovitz plays very intelligently and arristically, 
but lacks power, is especially weak in his right hand. 


Mr. Gettines, from Pittsburch, I believe played dur- 
ing the past week at Mesers Decker Bros.’ stand, sever- 
eral solos, also some duets with Mr. Levassor. He is a 
fine pianist and Pittsburg may be proud of him. 

The on'y pianist who has given recitals in the city is 
Miss Juctta Rive. Although still suffering from weak- 
ness. she has given three recitals. I append programmes 
in the order in which she gave them: 


Bach— 
Sarabande et Passepied. 
Beethoven— 
[a] Sonata Characteristiqne, in F flat, op. 81. 
Les Adienx—L’Absence—Le Retour. 
[b] Andante, from the 5th Symphony, [arranged 
by Liszt), 
Weher— 
[a] Rondo Bri'lante. on. 62. 
fh] Movement Perpetual, 
Schnumonn— 
fa] Rinumenstneek, an 19, 
fh! Genoveva-Fantasia. 
Chonin— 
Sonata ‘n B flat Minor, on 35. 
_ Adagio—Scherzo—Marche Funerbre—Finale, 
Ruhinstein— 
[a1] Fourth Rarearo'e, 
[h] Valse Allemanie. 
Raff — 
Grand Snite, on, 91. 
Fantasia e Fuga—Giva eon variazioni—Cavatina 
—Marcia 
Liszt— 
[a] At the Lake. 
[0] Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, 


II. 


Han“el— 
Chaconne, 
Mozart— 
Minnette et Gigue. 
Beethoven— 
Sonata Annassionata in F minor, on. 57. 
Allegro assai—Andante eon variazioni—Allegro 
ma non troppo e Presto, 
Schrmann— 
Etude Symphoniques, on. 13. [Theme and Vari- 
ations.] 


Schuhert— 
[7] Ave Maria. 
[41 Valse Caprice. 
Mende'scohn— 
[a] Three Canriecios, fram on. 33. 
[>] Rondo Brillante in E flat, op. 29. 


} Arranged by Liszt. 


Chonin— 
Sonata, op. 58. 
Allegro—Scherzo—Largo—Presto. 
Liszt— 


[a] Venezia e Nanoli. [Gondoliera e Tarantella]. 
{6] Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14. 


auf. 

Bach— 

Organ Prelude and Grand Fugue in G minor (ar- 

ranged by Liszt). 

Beethoven— 

Sonata, op. 111, in © Minor. 

Maestoso—Allegro con brio ed annassionata—Ada- 

gio—Arietta con variazione. 

Schumann— 

Kreisleriana, op. 16. [Eight Fantasies]. 
Menelssohn— 

Overture, Midsummer Nieht's Dream [arranged 


by Liszt}. 
Schuhert— 
*Erl King [arranged by Liszt]. 
Chopin— : 


(a) Polish Song [arranged by Liszt]. 
(b) Nocturne, on, 27, No 2, 
(c) Valse Brillante, op. 42. 

Stranss— 

Waltz, op. 167—Man lebt nur einmal—(arranged 
by Taussig). 

Liszt— 

Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 6. 

The above programmes were given entirely from mem- 
ory, and in the most brilliant and masterly style, with 
but two omissions from the entire programmes. Her 
repertoire is. astonishing; her memory more so. She 
plays entirely without notes, seldom makes a slip or 
strikes a wrong note. Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Raff and Liszt, seem alike familiar 
to her. Her beautiful, magnetic touch, clear and flexi- 
ble techn‘que; the high intelligence and artistic style and 
finish of her performance; her thorough training from 
such masters as Mills, Bruchner, Blassman, Reinecke 
and Liszt; her great power and endurance, give her 
what few—very few—artists are possessed of. Miss 
Rivé certainly occupies the high } osition of America’s 
first pianist. and to her credit be it said that her aston- 
ishing success with the public, and the immense amount 
of praise from the press, has not made her in the least 
vain. She is avery modest, unassuming young lady, 
and has a bright future in store. C.H. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Roll Along! Campaign Song. With fine 
Lithograph title page. G. 2. btoC. 40- 
© Roll along! Roll alone! 
Shout the campaign battle song.”’ 
A bright camnaign ballad for the Republicans, 


The tit'e contains a view of an “ honest load of 
Hayes,” Wheel-er-ing along toward Washington. 


Heart for Heart. G. 3. d to F. Danks. 
“Tt only asks a home, a place 
To act a truthful part.” 
A pleasing ballad that will be very popular. 


Bells, oh! Changing Bells. Eb. 3. d to F. 
Smart. 
A jovons wedding ner] 
Now brenks upon mv ear.” 
The accomnmaniment keens nn the idea of the 
merrv chimes, and the song is one of the best of 
the kind. 


The Heart. (Il cuore). Vocal Duet. D. 5. 


to a. TTackensollner, 


 Dicini il eore sia eerta machina.” 
“ People say the heart is a mere machine for 
heating,’ 


Lively Ttalien-Enelich dnet, 
choose for exhilition singing. 
Waltz Song. Bh. 

C. H. Smith. 


40 


Just the one to 


Sweet, sweeter, sweetest. 
4. F toa. 


** weet thy heonty, 
Sweeter thv love, 
Sweetest thy spirit.’’ 


Not, ranid and brilliant, but rather a smooth 
waltz movement, 


Only rememhered hv what I have done. 
mh. 3. Eto 3. Bentley, 40 
Mr. Rentlev is a famons & Sabha‘h Sehoonl” man 
and reviv lsinger, The sone is creditable ta hig 
tacte and a rem«rkably nleasant portrait of the 
composer appears on the title. ‘ 


30 


Instremental. 

A. 3. 
Junamann, 35 

Full of sweetness, as Jungmann’s music must 

e. 


Song of Spring. Love Song. 


Second Rhapsodie Hongroise. 4 hands. &, 
Liszt. 1.50 
Ts divided pretty equally hetween 3 kevs. Hs 
the Hungarian wildness of eonstrnetion, and will 
be one of the most brilliant for a show piece. 


La Boulangere a des Ecus. Lanciers. 3. 
Aronson. 


_Nice arrangement from the opera indicated. 


Sounds of Peace. March. (Friedenskl»n¢e). 
iG. oS. Carl Faust. 


Very cheerful and brilliant quick march. 


Press Cluh March. Cand F. 3. Malary. 
A bricht and nowerfrl march. with which the 
press elub should be well satisfied. 


Hattie Galop. Eb. 3. Wiegand. 

Decited'y above the stendard of ordinary gal- 

ons, which are pretty and ¢ netite.” But thisisa 
piece requiring some prsctice. 


Rose of Castile. Piano Arrangements hy 
J. S. Knight. 
There are four arranrements: A “ Potpourri” 
(75 cts): a March” (30 cts); a “ Waltz? (30 eta), 
and “Galop” (35 cts); all of able and brilliant 
workmanship. 
Beauties of “‘ Amy Cassonet.” 3. Tryon. "15 


Here are ha'f a dozen airs of agreeable songs, 
neatly combined into a pleasing piano piece. 


Cradle Song. (Berceuse). 4hands. G. 2. 
Nichol. 


Has an eaay. swaying, rocking motion that will 
please. A quiet and pretty duet. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7_ The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bh, etc. A larre Roman letter marks the lowest ard the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: *C. 5, c to E” means 
‘‘Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter con the added 
line below, highest letter, E on the 4th space. i 





























